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As the bird trims her to the gale,
I trim myself to the storm of time,
I man the rudder, reef the sail.1
Employment eventually came to me of a kind which aroused
my keenest interest. Mr. Warren, the superintendent of the
Unitarian Sunday school, was also the honorary secretary of the
Midland Institution for the Blind, which was located in Notting-
ham, and which, in addition to providing a home and a general
and technical education for juvenile blind pupils, employed in its
workshops adult blind workers in the manufacture of brushes,
baskets, and mats. Through Mr. Warren's recommendation I
obtained employment at the Institution as assistant to the secretary
and manager, a post which I held until I left Nottingham for
London in the spring of 1890. In addition to clerical work of a
general kind, my duties required me to call upon subscribers for
their annual contributions, and to wait upon the managers of
factories and warehouses to induce them to order from the Institu-
tion such goods as it manufactured or could profitably supply.
The wages at the beginning were sixteen shillings, and they never
rose to more than twenty-five shillings per week, but the change
from the kind of occupation I had been compelled to follow was
most welcome, and I gave to my new duties every quality of sym-
pathy and industry that I possessed. The better to fulfil them
I attended evening classes in book-keeping, handwriting, and
business methods; and I spent at the Blind Institution the first
happy years of my adult life.
I have already stated that I had secured this situation through
the recommendation of Mr. Warren, as a result of my connection
with the Unitarian chapel, and when I was forbidden any longer
to enter its doors it seemed to me impossible that I should retain
any advantage which my association with it had brought, and I at
once told Mr. Warren that I should prefer once more to face the
hazards and hardships of unemployment, rather than remain under
any kind of obligation either to him or to the chapel. He was a
man who was greatly beloved by all who knew him, and his influence
over young people was as rare as it was ennobling. He was a
loyal friend, and a great gentleman, and, perhaps because he ap-
peared to be an unwilling agent of the school authorities, he met
my injured pride with the gentle strength of a great man. I had
an emotional interview with him, during which he made it clear
1R. W. Emerson.